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DEDICATED  TO  THE  DIGNITY  OF  MANUAL  LABOR  WHEN  COUPLED  WITH  BRAINS 


THANKSGIVING 

R.  C.  Mozingo  ' 37 

IN  America  almost,  every  child  learns  either  at  home, 
in  Sunday  School,  or  in  school  the  origin  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Thanksgiving.  To  everyone  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  is  familiar.  They  crossed  the  sea  and  faced  the 
danger's  of  the  wilderness  for  an  ideal,  which  was  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  conscience.  Land¬ 
ing  on  the  immortal  Plymouth  Rock,  they  settled  the 
second  permanent  English  colony  in  America.  Their  first 
winter  in  New  England  they  suffered  greatly  from  the 
bitter  cold  and  want;  many  suffered  and  died  from  dis¬ 
ease.  In  the  sprine,  with  their  number  diminished  al¬ 
most  to  half,' they  planted  their  first  crops,  and  in  the 
fall  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest.  So  grateful  were  they, 
that  they  set  aside  a  day  in  which  they  feasted  and 
thanked  God  for  their  preservation  through  the  win¬ 
ter  and  for  their  bountiful  harvest. 

The  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  spread  among  the 
colonies,  until,  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
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Linoleum  Cut  by  Lee  Ebner  *39 


was  celebrated  in  almost  every  state,  but  not  on  any 
specific  date.  After  the  establishment  of  our  federal 
government,  it  was  declared  a  national  holiday  and  a 
specific  day,  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  was  chosen 
as  Thanksgiving  day. 

Although  this  story  is  familiar  and  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  Thanksgiving,  it  does  not  hold  much 
true  significance  tous,  norare wesincerein  its  celebration 
as  were  our  forefathers.  Some  people  even  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  day,  exactly  contrary  to  its  original  cel¬ 
ebration. 

The  reason  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  but  that  we  have  too  much  for  which  we 
have  not  suffered,  to  attain.  If  we  had  lived,  strug¬ 
gled,  suffered,  and  sacrificed  for  an  ideal  and  seen  it, 
and  felt  it  accomplished  by  our  own  efforts  with  the 
help  of  God,  then  we  would  appreciate  Thanksgiving 
as  a  day  of  thankful  communion  with  God  as  did  these 
courageous  Pilgrims. 
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ighteen  years  ago,  November  11,  Armistice  was 
signed  to  end  the  war  that  was  fought  to  end  war. 
The  world  rejoiced,  victor  and  vanquished,  that  the 
World  War,  along  with  the  death  and  destruction  that  it 
brought,  had  come  to  an  end.  The  war  had  been  a  fight 
between  democracy  and  autocracy,  and  democracy  had 
triumphed.  Peace  would  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  soldiers  followed  a  false  star  of  glory  during 
the  war,  the  world  now  followed  a  false  star  of  peace. 

The  relentless  wheels  of  time  have  turned  and  now, 
eighteen  years  later,  we  celebrate  the  signing  of  Armis¬ 
tice,  not  in  a  world  of  peace  and  good  will,  but  one  of 
international  unrest  and  nationalistic  greed.  The  Great 
War  was  to  end  autocracy,  but  did  it?  There  is  almost 
as  much  autocracy  and  militarism  today  as  there  were 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Great  War. 
Today  they  have  different  names  and  different  methods 
of  accomplishing  their  ends,  but  yet  there  is  that  subtle, 
selfish  greed  for  power  and  wealth  behind  them  all. 

Something  is  bound  to  happen.  What?  Christ  said, 
“.  •  .  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
swrord.”  {St.  Matthew 26:  52.)  Are  the  despotic,  militar¬ 
istic  nations  of  today  destined  to  fall  as  the  militaristic 
empires  of  history —  by  war?  What  other  course  is  open? 

The  United  States  is  from  a  geographical  stand- 


THANKSGIVING 

Tarver  Davidson  '38 

This  poem  is  a  story  that  most  of  us  know, 

How  Thanksgiving  started  so  long  ago. 

When  the colonistsgathered  their  crops  from  their  fields, 
And,  calling  a  meeting,  thanked  God  for  their  yields. 

And  so  they  brought  vegetables,  and  also  killed  game; 
Down  to  the  meeting  place  all  of  them  came. 

And  there  they  had  their  first  Thanksgiving  feast, 
Prepared  from  their  harvests  and  slaughter  of  beasts. 

As  Thanksgiving  was  held  by  them  far  away, 

So  do  we  celebrate  ours  today. 

We  come  to  the  table  to  eat  our  fill, 

Though  sometimes  forgetting  our  God’s  good  will. 

We  sometimes  think  only  of  good  things  to  eat, 

Of  our  pies  and  our  cakes,  our  bread  and  our  meat. 
And  forget  the  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  Day, 

As  held  by  those  colonists,  far  away. 

Let  us  remember  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 

To  thank  our  Lord  for  the  harvest  so  near. 

And  when  at  the  table  we  take  our  places, 

Let  us  thankfully  ask  Him  for  His  good  graces. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL  FORMED 

Edw  in  Greene  '37 

The  Citizenship  Council  has  been  replaced  by  a 
Student  Council  consisting  of  eight  members  of  the 
student  bodv,  elected  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
dormitory.  Dr.  Jensen,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  citizen¬ 
ship  problems,  suggested  this  plan  of  student  govern¬ 
ment.  And  we  feel  that  we.  with  the  fine  cooperation 
that  we  have  been  getting  from  both  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty,  can  do  some  good  in  solving  problems  in  the  stud¬ 
ent  body,  especially  in  the  dormitory.  The  council  is 
composed  of  the  following  boys:  Edwin  Greene,  Pres.; 
John  Ziobro,  Sec.;  Kent  Hampton;  Clarence  Higgins; 
Charles  Jump;  Virgil  Ivy;  R.  C.  Mozingo;  Bill  Wright. 

A  few  of  the  problems  that  we  have  worked  on  have 
consisted  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  stealing,  dress,  and  var¬ 
ious  problems  of  conduct.  One  of  the  boys  that  was 
brought  before  the  council  said  that  the  talk  he  received 
did  him  more  good  than  any  licking  that  he  had  ever 
had.  This  was  not  hard  to  believe,  as  his  eyes  were 
tilled  with  tears.  With  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
faculty  and  students  we  feel  that  we  can  do  much  good. 


point  and  from  the  standpoint  of  international  svmj'a- 
thy  in  a  position,  more  so  than  many  other  countries, 
to  remain  neutral.  As  for  the  internal  strife  as  predict¬ 
ed  by  some  conservatives,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
trend  of  the  government  toward  socialism,  there  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  danger,  if  any.  R.  C.  Mozingo  '37 
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FIVE  TEARS  AGO 

_ From  The  Owl  6>  Spade  for  November,  1931 

NEW  HOME  DEDICATED 

On  Oct.  27,  1931,  the  Agnes  M.  Mitchell  Ho  me  was 
formally  accepted  by  Farm  School  in  animpressivededi- 
catorv  service.  The  first  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  which  was,  “The  Task  of  Asheville  Farm  School,” 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  things  expected  of  all  those 
who  make  up  the  school.  Other  addresses  were  given  by 
Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  and  three  women,  Mrs.  Oren 
Scotten,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Hoskins 
of  the  Michigan  Synodical  Society.  The  money  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  was  raised  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Synodical  Society  of  which  Airs.  Mitchell,  for  whom 
the  home  is  named,  had  at  that  time  been  president  for 
twenty  three-years. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
were  guests  of  Farm  School  on  Oct.  29,  1931.  After 
looking  over  the  campus  and  seeing  the  students  at  work 
and  play,  they  returned  to  the  Asheville  Normal,  where 
they  were  holding  their  semi-annual  meeting. 

SPORTS  AS  THEY  WERE 

The  “Aggie”  eleven  had  had  a  very  successful  sea¬ 
son  so  far  in  November,  193 1.  They  trounced  Biltmore 
High  13-0,  Weaverville  7-0,  tied  Mars  Hill  0-0,  and  lost 
to  Black  Mountain  2-0.  The  second  team  was  going 
strong  bv  defeating  Swannanoa  High  27-0,  andtheBlack 
Mountain  second  team  31-0. 

During  Nov.,  1931,  Air.  and  Mrs.  George  Heming¬ 
way  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  were  visitors  on  the  Farm 
School  campus  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Hemingway  was  and 
is  an  ardent  friend  of  Farm  School.  The  silo  at  the  dairy 
barn,  the  orchard,  the  nursery  and  other  large  gifts 
have  been  given  to  Farm  School  by  Air.  Hemingway. 
For  several  years  he  paid  the  salary  of  Mr.  Ogden,  our 
landscape  architect. 

- o - 

THE  VOTERS 

Emanuel  Ebner  '59 

The  election  is  getting  pretty  hot.  Some  one  will 
say,  “Why  are  you  going  to  vote  forLandon?”  His  re¬ 
ply  may  be,  “Aly  father  and  grandfather  were  Repub¬ 
licans  and  I  am  going  to  be  one  too.”  Lots  of  people 
never  take  time  to  consider  which  man  will  make  the 
best  president.  Some  slick-tongued  politicians  can  make 
a  speech  and  have  their  vote  right  there.  The  voters 
whom  we  need  are  the  ones  who  will  think  the  situa¬ 
tion  over  before  they  will  give  their  votes  to  either  man. 
Right  here  on  our  campus  the  boys  will  argue  about  the 
race  and  not  know  anything  about  it.  Before  a  man 
should  vote  he  should  study  the  platforms  of  both  par¬ 
ties  and  then  decide  which  candidate  to  vote  for. 


The  Campus  Papers 

Junior  Randolph  '39 

There  are  two  campus  papers  being  published  at 
Farm  School  weekly.  One  is  being  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Turner.  The  name  has  not  been  decided  upon  as  yet, 
although  several  names  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
“The  Whosit,”  “Goatee”  and  the  “Challenge.”  The 
other  paper  is  being  published  by  Lee  Ebner,  who  has 
been  making  cartoons  for  the  other.  His  paper  is  to  be 
a  cartooned  paper,  showing  the  campus  news.  Both 
papers  are  mimeographed. 

Young  People’s  Meeting  at  Berea 

Junior  Randolph  ’59 

A  few  members  of  the  Gospel  Team,  Chorus,  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  Air.  Turner  went  to  Berea  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  8,  and  presented  a  program  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  group  there.  Air.  Turner  gave  a  chalk  talk  on 
“Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.”  Special  music  was  furnished 
by  a  brass  trio,  a  trumpetduet,atrumpetsolo,anda vocal 
solo.  Short  talks  were  given  by  Kent  Hampton  and  Ed 
Greene  respectively. 

AN  UNUSUAL  PROGRAM 

Clyde  Wilson  '38 

November  the  first,  the  Senior  Young  People’s 
Society  held  its  regular  meeting  in  the  library.  Supper 
was  served  and  following  supper  some  string  music  was 
given  by  three  of  the  boys.  Following  the  music  the  reg¬ 
ular  program  was  rendered.  Ernest  Chandler,  a  very 
active  member  in  the  society  led  the  program.  After 
the  program  we  remained  in  the  library  for  more  music. 

OUR  CLASS  ROOM 

Allen  Smith'  40 

Our  English  class  room  has  a  good  many  beautiful 
picturesaround  the  wall,  which  brighten  the  room  when 
you  are  thinking  very  hard.  The  one  that  attracts  me 
most  is  “The  Horse  Show”  by  Bonheur,  a  lady.  When 
she  painted  this  picture,  she  had  to  dress  up  like  a  man 
and  go  into  the  horse  show.  No  one  but  men  were  al¬ 
lowed. 

The  next  is  painted  by  Landseer,  “Dignity  and 
Impudence,”  a  picture  of  a  big  dog  and  little  dog  in  a 
house.  The  big  dog  has  his  head  up,  looking  so  dignified, 
while  the  little  one  sits  by  his  side  with  nothing  but  his 
head  showing. 

There  are  many  other  pictures  in  the  room,  but 
these  appeal  to  me  the  most.  I  also  like  the  “Mona 
Lisa”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  have  one  picture  by 
one  of  our  teachers,  who  taught  in  the  year  of  1935-36. 
Thisoneis  just  a  house  of  some  farmer’s  mountain  home. 

There  is  one  interesting  thing  about  our  class  room. 
That  is  we  always  have  a  poem  on  the  blackboard  where 
we  can  enjoy  it.  You  can’t  help  but  enjoy  your  lessons 
in  this  interestirg  room. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  MEET  AT  CANTON 

Gene  Merrell '  38 

Sunday,  October  25,  four  student  representatives 
of  Farm  School  Young  People’s  Societies  accompanied 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Roberts,  the  Religious  director,  and  Miss 
Mary  McNutt,  music  director  of  Farm  School,  went 
to  Canton,  N.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Farm 
School  in  a  meeting  of  Young  People’s  officers  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Western  N.  C.  The  student  representatives 
of  Farm  School  were  Kent  Hampton,  Clarence  Higgins, 
Bill  Turner,  and  Gene  Merrell. 

During  the  meeting  different  representatives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  places  spoke  of  the  activities  of  the  society  which 
they  represented.  After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
discussing  past  and  future  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
supper. 

After  supper  we  met  again  and  elected  new  officers 
of  all  Western  N.  C.  Societies.  The  officers  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  L.  Roberts, of  FarmSchool;  VicePresident, Vera 
Hossaflook,  of  Waynesville;  Secretary,  Grier  Randolph, 
of  Canton;  and  Treasurer,  John  R.  Smith,  of  Franklin. 

The  Council  was  W.  W.  Hartsell,  of  Oak  Forest, 
Louise  Russell  of  Waynesville,  Kent  Hampton,  of  Farm 
School,  and  Mary  Gilles  of  Canton. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  everyone  departed  to 
his  or  her  home  with  many  new  ideas  of  working 
among  young  people. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA 

Hal  Simpson  '37 

On  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  25,  Mr.  Ben  DeVries,  a 
missionary  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  has 
been  in  India  for  the  past  seven  years,  gave  a  moving 
picture  of  the  work  they  are  doing  in  India.  These 
pictures  showed  the  work  and  the  way  it  is  carried  on 
at  the  different  schools.  There  are  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  where  they  learn  about  the  Bible  and 
learn  to  work  also.  Slowly  and  anxiously  the  boys 
and  girls  come  to  the  different  schools  and  are  taught 
many  things  that  will  be  useful  later  on  in  their  lives. 
Many  are  converted  into  the  Christian  religion  from 
other  beliefs.  Sometimes  these  people  have  to  go  four 
and  five  miles  to  church.  Walking  very  slowly  in  large 
groups  they  walk  to  their  towns  to  these  churches. 

At  the  different  schools  they  have  hospitals,  and 
many  people  are  cured  there.  At  times  the  doctor  goes 
out  into  the  country  and  treats  people  for  their  sick¬ 
ness.  On  arriving  he  is  welcomed  by  a  large  group  who 
have  come  to  be  cared  for.  Although  they  are  timid  at 
first,  they  slowly  overcome  this.  It  is  a  very  long  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  a  backward  Indian  or  Hindu  goes 
before  he  really  thinks  he  is  converted.  These  pictures 
were  very'  helpful  in  showing  the  marvelous  work  that 
is  being  done  in  that  territory. 


AHOY! 

Spencer  Horner' 38 

Davy  Jones,  the  popular  character  of  the  sea,  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  accidents  at  sea,  the 
sailor’s  by-word,  and  the  subject  of  jokes  and  folk  tales. 

For  the  past  week  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rippe,  parents 
of  Mrs.  Roberts,  our  Religious  director’s  wife,  have  been 
inspecting  the  school  campus  from  end  to  end.  They 
were  here  for  two  weeks  at  the  end  of  which  they 
returned  to  their  home  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Fulfilling  a  Farm  School  custom  Mr.  Rippe  spoke 
to  the  student  body  on  his  favorite  hobby,  seafaring. 
He  did  not  talk  on  the  way  people  join  Davy  Jones_ 
but  how  to  avoid  Mr.  Jones.  He  explained  the  use  of 
charts  and  the  mechanicaland  physical  features  of  buoys, 
the  government  movements  to  make  seafaring  safer, 
by  light-houses,  buoys,  and  land  flags.  Flis  talk  led  us 
to  believe  that  seafaring  in  a  fog  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment  is  safer  than  driving  an  automobile  under  like 
conditions. 

Having  visited  the  James  River  at  Newport  News 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  I  can  say  he  omitted  nothing 
of  real  significance  that  could  have  been  explained  in 
so  short  a  time.  Even  the  tides  were  included  in  this 
half  hour  talk.  The  value  of  such  a  talk  can  be  used 
throughout  one’s  life. 

SPELMAN  VISITS  SCHOOL 

Clarence  Richardson  '38 

Mr.  John  Spelman,  former  Farm  School  history 
teacher  and  art  instructor,  spent  a  short  time  with  us 
at  Farm  School  with  his  father  and  an  art  student  of 
his  father’s. 

During  their  stay  here  among  the  beautiful  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  they  made  short  tours  around  the 
community,  sketching  various  scenes.  They  took  atrip 
into  the  Smokies  to  paint  some  of  the  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes  this  wonderful  range  of  mountains  has  to  offer, 
which  are  made  even  more  lovely  by  the  brilliant  display 
of  colors  due  to  the  changing  leaves  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Spelman’s  father  is  a  noted  artist.  His  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  exhibited  in  the  art  galleries  of  Chicago, 
where  they  gained  approval  from  the  great  criiics  of 
Fine  Arts.  Chicago  newspapers  have  written  very  fa¬ 
vorably  of  his  handiwork.  He  has  given  Farm  School 
some  of  his  earlier  paintings,  which  are  exhibited  at 
various  places  throughout  the  campus. 

- O - - - 

Floyd  Kiser,  class  of  ’26,  and  graduate  of  Lenoire 
Rhyne  College  in  ’30  recently  visited  Farm  School  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Mr.  Kiser  resigned  the  job  of  teaching  in  high 
school,  to  become  principal  of  Cherryville  Grammar 
School,  although  he  still  coaches  varsity  football.  One 
may  estimate  the  size  of  school  Mr.  Riser  presides  over 
by  the  fact  that  eleven  teachers  are  employed  there. 
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A  HILARIOUS  HALLOWEEN 

John  Ziohro  '37 

A  hilarious  Halloween  is  just  a  faint  description  of 
what  the  Halloween  party  held  at  Farm  School  on  Fri¬ 
day,  October  29,  really  was.  Mirth  and  laughter,  un¬ 
usual  and  funny  costumes,  which  were  especially  good 
and  of  great  variety,  and  fun  galore  were  in  orderduring 
the  evening.  In  general,  the  party  can  becalled  ahowling 
and  great  success.  A  well  balanced  and  well  planned 
program  made  the  party  the  success  it  was. 

The  program  opened  with  the  band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  “Pop”  Burch,  playing  a  march  named 
“Activity.” 

Following  the  opening  salute  by  the  band,  the  pro¬ 
gram  continued  with  a  parade  around  the  chapel  by 
the  Halloweeners  to  the  accompaniment  of  piano  music 
played  by  Miss  McNutt.  The  judges  were  in  a  quandary 
about  the  selection  of  the  funniest  costume,  but  finally 
decided  that  first  prize  was  deserved  by  Lee  Hvsingtr 
for  his  interpretation  of  an  old  farmer.  Second  prize 
went  to  Mrs.  D.  P.  Vining  and  Miss  Elvern  Pennington, 
while  the  third  prize  went  to  R.  C.  Mozingo. 

After  the  selection  of  the  prizewinning  costumes 
was  over,  the  various  organizations  put  on  a  series  of 
stunts,  skits  and  jokes.  The  stunt  prize  went  to  the  Pho¬ 
tography  Club  for  their  characterization  of  a  play  in 
pantomime.  The  winning  stunt  was  named  “Nell,  the 
Pet  of  the  Plains.”  Members  of  the  cast  in  the  winning 
stunt  were  George  Davis  as  “The  Handsome  Cowboy,” 
Bill  Wright  and  Walter  Roberts  as  “Sitting  Bull”  and 
“Bull  Durham”  respectively,  Lee  Ebner  as  “Nell,  the 
Pet  of  the  Plains,”  Henry  Rose  as  “Hula-Hula, the  Old 
Squaw”  and  John  Ziobro  as  “Lady  Vere  de  V ere,”  the 
heroine.  The  Gospel  team  was  awarded  second  prize. 

Before  each  part  of  the  program  and  before  each 
organization  put  on  a  stunt  or  did  their  share  of  the 
program,  Mr.  Banuerman,  who  presided  over  the  whole 
show  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  introduced  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  wit  and  funnybonf*  ticklers  which  carried 
in  some  instances,  much  “food  for  thought.’ 

Preceding  the  party,  supper  was  enjoyed  in  a  dark 
and  spooky- looking  dining  hall  on  the  bad  Pirate  Ship. 

The  chapel  w'as  also  decorated  with  ghosts,  goblins, 
spooks,  and  other  things  that  are  associated  with  a 
time  like  this,  such  as  pumpkins  and  candles,  cornstalks 
and  faint  lights.  The  decorations  were  beautiful  and 
they  reflect  great  credit  on  the  decoration  committee. 

Coffee  and  doughnuts  closed  the  evening. 

The  party  is  over  but  not  forgotten.  To  think  of 
the  funny  costumes  and  jolly  good  time  had  by  every- 
•  one  will  bring  back  memories  of  a  good  old  hilarious 
Farm  School  Halloween  party. 

- O - 

If  you  have  a  “sweet  tooth”  try  the  caramels  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr. Turner,  promoter  of  goat  milk  products. 


FARM  SCHOOL  S  HALLOWEEN 

Frank  Wallin  ’37 

Going  down  to  supper  on  Hallowen  night  we  were 
greeted  at  the  door  by  a  lot  of  tough  looking  pirates, 
v  ho  made  us  board  their  ships  by  way  of  a  very  tottery 
gang-plank.  After  boarding  the  pirate  ship,  we  had  to 
walk  along  a  very  spooky  looking  deck  in  order  to  get 
to  our  tables.  Soon  after  being  seated  we  were  greeted 
by  the  sight  of  John  Silver,  hobbling  up  the  deck  on  his 
wooden  leg.  We  expected  him  to  draw  his  pistols  and  kill 
us,  but  instead  he  opened  up  his  treasure  chest  and 
invited  us  to  partake  of  its  contents  as  we  departed. 
After  leaving  the  dining  hall  we  went  to  our  rooms  to 
emerge  later  in  the  form  of  a  girl,  old  lady,  spook, 
tough  guy,  farmer,  taxi  driver,  and  many  other.  The 
costume  parade  brought  a  lot  of  laughs  and  also  decided 
the  winner  of  the  costume  contest,  who  happend  to 
be  Flysinger.  Following  the  costume  parade,  stunts  were 
given  by  all  the  clubs;  they  were  introduced  in  a  very 
elaborate  way  by  Mr.  Bannerman.  The  winners  of  these 
were  the  Photography  club,  and  Gospel  team.  The  re¬ 
freshments  came  next  and  from  sounds  made  in  getting 
these  I  judge  that  this  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  party. 

Following  this  we  were  cautioned  not  to  blow  the 
fire  siren  or  do  anything  else  ungentlemanly,  and  dis¬ 
missed  by  Mr.  Bannerman. 

The  Adoption  of  “Bird  Baths”  at  Farm  School 

James  Mitchell  '38 

Shi-i-i- i- !  Ouch!  Oh-o-o-o-1  Whoa-o-o-o-1  Hey-eh- 
eh-eh-!  Well  I  guess  someone  is  taking  a  bath.  Since 
there  is  no  hot  water  in  the  dormitory,  the  bird  bath 
system  has  been  adopted  by  the  boys.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  three  weeks,  because  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  boiler  room,  putting  in  new  boilers. 
It  takes  a  real  he-man  to  get  under  a  cold  shower  and 
hold  his  own  these  cold  mornings,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  rumors  of  the  punishment  of  the  lawbreakers  and 
newcomers  of  Farm  School,  which  is  a  five  minute  cold 
shower,  will. have  to  be  changed,  for  the  students  are 
all  getting  to  be  he-men  and  do  not  look  upon  a  cold 
shower  with  dread  as  they  usually  do.  There  are  ru¬ 
mors  about  chat  a  certain  boy  took  a  shower  with  his 
clothes  on  one  night. 

- O - 

Old  Student:  Pee-Wee,  where  are  you  from? 

New  Studentffresh  from  the  hills):  Dudly  Springs. 

Old  Student:  How  big  a  town  is  that? 

New  Student:  It’s  a  pretty  big  place. _ 

Old  Student:  How  many  stores  does  it  have? 

New  Student:  Ain’t  got  no  stores,  just  got  a  church- 
house. 

Ernest  Troy :  Our  forefathers  crossed  the  sea  and  found¬ 
ed  our  nation. 

Dizzy:  What  did  our  fifth  and  sixth  fathers  do? 
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GLIMPSES  OF  SEMINOLE  INDIAN 
CAMP  LIFE 

Samuel  Best  '37 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  most  fascinating  top¬ 
ics  that  one  could  wish  to  choose  from  is  the  study  of 
nature,  nature  as  we  find  her  in  God’s  great  out  of  doors ; 
in  the  glistening  sun-bathed  fields;  in  the  shadowed  val¬ 
leys;  the  wooded  mountain  slopes  or  rushing  streams. 
Nature,  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  all  who  know  her 
and  are  willing  to  obey  her  laws. 

As  nature  is  such  a  splendid  subject  for  study  and 
thought,  I  find  that  the  life  of  any  one  that  lives  close 
to  her  bosom,  as  do  the  Seminole  Indians. of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  country,  is  also  of  intense  interest.  Nowhere 
in  the  United  States  do  we  find  a  tribe  of  Indians  liv¬ 
ing  so  nearly  the  same  now  as  they  did  before  America 
was  discovered. 

Probably  a  brief  description  of  the  Everglades, 
the  home  of  the  Seminoles,  would  be  in  order  at  this 
point  of  our  story.  As  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  live  in  the  “Glades”  as  they  are  known 
down  sou  I  feel  that  I  may  speak  with  some  author¬ 
ity  on  the  subject.  So  many  people  have  the  miscon¬ 
ceived  idea  that  the  Ecerglades  is  a  vast,  swampy,  waste 
land.  Far  be  it  from  this,  although  it  does  consist  of  a 
great  deal  of  swamp  land.  It  also  has  many  knolls  or 
hummocks,  which  rise  several  feet  above  water  level. 
Many  of  these  hummocks  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  area 
and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  growth  of  trees 
and  bushes.  Such  an  abundance  of  fauna  and  floral  life 
as  flourishes  in  the  glades  can  be  equalled  in  no  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  have  on  my  hunting 
trips  in  the  glades  made  visits  to  Seminole  camps. 

Let  us  in  our  imagination  take  a  trip  to  a  typical 
Seminole  Camp.  As  we  go  splashing  through  a  swamp 
on  horse  back,  the  most  convenient  mode  of  travel  in 
the  glades,  our  ears  are  suddenly  assailed  with  the 
sound  of  a  chorus  of  baying  hounds.  Riding  up  to  a 
lovely  little  knoll  in  front  of  us,  from  which  the  baying 
comes,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  dogs 
of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  description.  A  Seminole’s  riches 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  dogs  he  has.  Before 
U’  is  spread  the  panorama  of  an  Indian  Camp.  The 
first  thing  we  notice  is  the  funny  little  straw-covered 
platforms.  These,  we  learn,  are  the  Indian  tables,  beds, 
or  what  ever  else  they  may  wish  to  use  them  for.  The 
little  V  shaped  roofs  over  them  are  woven  from  pal¬ 
metto  leaves  in  such  an  ingenious  manner  that  it  is 
impossible  for  rain  to  leak  through. 

All  about  us  we  see  squaws  hurrying  from  one  part 
of  the  camp  to  another.  Some  are  pounding  corn  in 
the  hollowed  end  of  a  log  to  make  corn  meal.  Others 
are  busying  themselves  with  the  preparation  of  a  freshly 
killed  deer,  while  others  are  working  in  their  little  gar¬ 
den  plots  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  encampment. 


“But  where”  we  ask,  “are  all  the  men?”  Oh,  but  an 
Indian  man  never  bothers  himself  with  the  work  about 
camp.  He  spends  his  time  hunting  and  fishing  or  visit¬ 
ing  other  camps  or  maybe  just  sleeping,  usually  the 
latter. 

From  whence  comes  that  tantalizing  aroma?  Upon 
investigation  we  find  it  to  be  coming  from  a  great  pot 
hanging  from  a  tripod  over  a  fire.  The  contents  of  the 
pot  consist  of  corn  meal  and  bits  of  meat  that  have 
been  slowly  cooked  for  hours  over  a  smoldering  fire.  This 
is  the  Seminole’s  staple  food  and  is  known  as  suckotash. 

That  man  that  we  see  over  there  chopping  on  a  log 
is  making  a  canoe.  After  hewing  out  the  center  he  will 
smooth  it  up  by  running  hot  stones  over  the  surface. 
The  navigation  of  an  Indian  canoe  is  a  very  difficult 
undertaking  and  unless  one  is  familiar  with  it,  he  is  very 
apt  to  get  a  sudden  ducking. 

As  what  we  have  seen  makes  up  the  major  portion 
of  routine  Seminole  camp  life,  let  us  look  into  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  standards  of  living.  The  moral  standard  of 
the  Seminole  is  so  far  above  that  of  our  own  race  that 
we  are  utterly  put  to  shame.  Any  intrusion  or  attempt 
at  intrusion  upon  the  virtues  of  their  women  is  dealt 
with  swift  and  unrelenting  justice.  Intermarriage  with 
whites  is  positively  forbidden.  Any  one  of  their  tribe  o- 
verstepping  this  law  is  banished  from  Seminole  society 
and  regarded  with  contempt  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Modesty  is  a  virtue  not  to  be  trifled  with.  To  illus¬ 
trate  I  shall  tell  a  true  story  about  an  Indian  maiden. 

Some  white  girls  once  induced  a  young  Indian  girl 
to  don  a  modern  bathing  suit  and  go  bathing  with 
them.  The  Seminole  council  upon  hearing  of  the  out¬ 
rage,  banished  her  from  camp.  For  one  year  she  was  to 
see  no  one,  and  speak  to  no  one.  She  was  sent  to  the 
heart  of  the  Big  Cypruss  swamp  in  a  canoe  with  barely 
enough  food  to  keep  bod}  and  soul  together.  Although 
time  after  time  the  Indian  love  call  of  her  lover  rang 
through  the  deep  and  dismal  recesses  of  her  solitary 
prison,  she  dare  not  answer  him. 

The  Indian  green  corn  dance  is  a  great  cele¬ 
bration,  held  in  the  fall,  in  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit  for 
giving  them  an  abu  ndant  corn  crop.  Tribes  gather  from 
far  and  near  to  participate  in  the  merry  making.  Huge 
bon  fires  are  made  and  much  food  provided  for  a  feast. 
Drums  boom  and  box  turtle  shells  filled  with  smell  peb- 
ples  rattle,  while  the  dancers  fling  themselves  about, 
dancing,  shouting,  warwhooping,  feasting,  and  merry 
making  in  a  wild  ecstasy  of  delight  until  they  drop 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  burial  rites  of  the  Seminoles  are  very  interest¬ 
ing.  Whenever  a  member  of  a  tribe  dies,  he  is  put  in  a 
vault  made  of  logs  and  taken  to  a  very  remote  part  of 
the  wood.  Along  with  the  deceased  in  the  vault  are 
placed  his  personal  belongings.  Even  his  dog  is  killed 

Continued  on  Pa&e  7 
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AUTUMN 

Sam  Best  '37 

It  is  autumn  here  at  Farm  School 
And  the  days  are  cool  and  clear. 

The  woods,  resplendent  in  their  glory, 

Prove  that  winter’s  drawing  near. 

The  corn’s  all  shocked  and  gathered 
And  the  hay  is  in  the  loft. 

Rustling  breezes  in  the  pine  tops 
Come  to  us,  subdued  and  soft. 

Though  the  birds  have  all  flown  southward, 
There  to  build  their  winter  nests, 

Still  the.  trees  with  us  must  linger, 

Here  to  take  their  winter’s  rest. 

Though  there’s  other  seasons  of  the  year 
Some  folks  declare  they  love  the  best, 
Autumn’s  calm  and  quiet  beauty 
Is  to  me  the  very  best. 

HUMAN  SACRIFICES 

William  P.  Hall  ’37 

Maybe  you  have  noticed  this  in  the  people  who 
live  in  the  cities:  instinctively,  crossing  a  narrow  one¬ 
way  street,  they  will  glance  in  the  proper  direction  to 
detect  approaching  cars.  They  generally  know,  without 
thinking,  which  way  the  traffic  flows.  They  will  glance 
in  the  right  direction  naturally,  as  a  deer  sniffs  the  wind. 
Yet  after  that  one  glance  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  cars  are  coming,  they  always,  just  beforesteppingout 
into  the  street,  also  cast  one  small,  quick,  furtive  look 
in  the  opposite  direction — from  which  no  cars  could 
possible  come.  That  small  glance,  which  all  of  us  have 
noticed  over  and  over  again  is  the  last  sacrifice  on  the 
human  altar.  It  is  an  indication  that  they  can  never 
quite  trust  their  own  eyesight. 

All  the  onlookers  should  profit  by  their  friend’s 
mistakes,  and  avoid  these  mistakes  which  all  of  us  are 
liable  to  make  at  some  time  or  other.  The  number  of 
annual  accidents  is  increasing  steadily,  and  if  some¬ 
thing  isn’t  done,  it  won’t  take  long  to  wipe  out  the 
whole  world. 

GLIMPSES  OF  SEMINOLE  INDIAN  CAMP  LIFE 

Continued  from  Pa%e  6 

and  put  in  with  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds.  After  the  ceremony  is  completed,  the 
Indians  very  hurriedly  set  about  to  break  up  camp 
and  move  to  another  locality,  for  the  spirit  of  evil  is 
said  to  be  upon  that  camp  and  unless  they  move  at 
once,  dire  calamity  is  due  to  fall  upon  every  one. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Seminole  life  is  a  simple  one 
and  a  very  primitive  one.  Nevertheless  they  have  many 
good  characteristics  and  habits  that  we,  who  call  our¬ 
selves  civilized. could  profit  much  by  trying  to  live  up  to. 


THE  AUTUMN  HIKER 

Wilson  Fay  '37 

Wearily,  drearily,  walking  all  day 
By  streams,  woods,  and  fields  of  hay 
I,  with  longing  eyes, 

Gaze  upon  the  receding  highway. 

My  haversack  grows  heavy, 

And  my  feet  grow  sore, 

Until  I  groan  with  exhaustion 
And  vow  that  I  can  go  no  more. 

Th  e  sun  sets 
And  so  do  I ; 

I  get  out  the  pan 
For  my  bacon  to  fry. 

My  beans  are  cold; 

My  bacon  is  burned; 

I  crawl  into  my  blankets, 

And  I  don’t  give  a  “dern.” 

The  sun  rises 

And  shines  in  my  eyes. 

Nature’s  own  alarm  clock 
Bids  me  to  arise. 

I  begin  a  new  day 

With  high  hopes  in  my  breast, 

And  the  new  day  ends 
Just  like  the  rest. 

Miss  Schock  Returns  Fiom  Lecture  Tour 

Clarence  Richardson  '38 

Miss  Schock  of  our  faculty,  recently  returned  from 
a  tour,  on  which  she  lectured  in  several  southern  states. 
While  in  Alabama  she  spoke  in  Birmingham  about  the 
work  which  has  been  going  on  here  at  Farm  School. 
When  visiting  in  West  Point,  Alabama,  she  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  student  body  of  the  Mary  Holmes  Seminary  at 
their  chapel  and  church  services.  This  school  is  one  of 
the  colored  schools  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Na¬ 
tional  Missions.  Another  stop  was  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
where  her  listeners  were  Synod  and  Synodical  Societies. 

■ - o - 

Chester  Keller, ’34,  attended  Clemson  College  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  worked  in  the  mill  in  his  home 
town.  He  will  finish  at  Presbyterian  College  in  June 
and  plans  to  attend  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
next  year.  Chester  has  recently  been  elected  national 
President  of  Delta  Chi  Alpha,  a  national  organization 
for  Christian  leadership. 

Francis  Maples,  ’36,  is  working  in  a  Shell  filling 
station  and  saving  his  money,  so  that  he  may  enter 
college  next  year. 

Herman  Hull,  who  recently  made  a  trip  to  Balti¬ 
more,  is  back  with  us  again  as  librarian. 
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THEY'RE  UNBEATABLE 

John  Ziohro  ’  37 

It  seems  as  if  that  is  what  you  can  say  about  the 
Outlaw  softball  team,  a  team  that  has  won  six  games 
in  a  row,  four  of  them  being  league  games,  or  gam  s 
played  in  the  softball  tournament,  while  two  games  were 
played  before  the  tournament  started  and  therefore  are 
classified  as  exhibition  games  and  cannot  be  counted. 

‘'Don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched” 
might  be  wise  counsel  to  heed  now  .-The  Outlaws  do  not 
have  the  championship  in  the  bag,  but  by  their  impressive 
record,  it  would  seem  that  when  you  say  “They’re  un¬ 
beatable”  you  cannot  be  far  wrong. 

On  October  19  the  Outlaws  defeated  or  rather 
crushed  the  highly  rated  Farmers.  It  was  the  same  old 
story  with  the  Farmers.  They  never  were  in  the  game 
and  consequently  came  out  on  the  short  end  of  an  eleven 
to  one  count.  As  usual,  the  Outlaws  knocked  the  ball 
all  over  the  playing  field.  Three  home  runs  were  made 
by  members  of  the  Outlaw  team,  two  being  made  by 
one  man.  The  next  team  the  Outlaws  face  wik  be  their 
hardest  obstacle  to  overcome.  The  Outlaws  are'  not  tak¬ 
ing  this  next  game  with  the  Carpenter  crew  very  seri¬ 
ously,  s  a  very  high  pitched,  serious  team  invariably 
loses  its  stride  and  falls  by  the  wayside. 

OUTLAWS  DEFEAT  FACULTY  AGAIN 

Fiank  McCarless  '40 

Inthefinal  game  of  the  campus  softball  tournament 
the  Outlaws  won  their  seventh  straight  game,  by  a  score 
of  15-7.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  the  Outlaws  were  go¬ 
ing  to  lose  to  the  pennant-seeking  faculty-  Then  we  saw 
John  Ziobro,  ace  pitcher  and  home  run  king  of  the  Out¬ 
laws,  bear  down  on  the  faculty.  The  faculty  went  down 
swinging  time  after  time  and  grumbling  at  their  luck. 
John  Ziobro  was  a  hero  at  bat.  His  long  hits  to  the  out¬ 
field  drove  his  team-mates  in  and  won  another  victory. 
Wallin,  Baker,  and  Ziobro  in  the  field  played  excellent 
ball  for  the  Outlaws.  Hull  and  Rector  played  bang-up 
ball  for  the  faculty.  But  their  fighting  to  win  could  not 
stop  the  Outlaws  who  are  1936  softball  champions  of 
Farm  School. 

OUTLAWS  BEAT  THE  TRUCK  CREW 

Emanuel  Ebner  '30 

Wednesday,  Oct  14,  the  Outlaws  won  their  third 
victory  of  this  season  by  beating  the  Truck  Crew  10-0. 
The  evening  was  cool  and  the  wind  was  blowing  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  batter.  “Jessie”  James,  the  Outlaws’  catcher, 
was  the  only  one  to  get  a  good  hit.  Fie  was  trying  to 
stretch  it  into  a  homer  when  he  was  put  out.  Most  of 
the  Truck  crew  would  pop  up  while  the  Outlaws  would 
send  the  ball  rolling  on  the  ground.  Coach  DeVries  was 
the  umpire  of  the  game.  The  Outlaws  have  beaten  the 
Faculty  10-7  and  the  Engineer  Crew  23-1  during  the 
tournament. 


SOFTBALL  TOURNAMENT  COMES  TO  CLOSE 

Gene  M err ell  ’33 

Last  Friday,  Nov.  6,  the  Farm  School  softball  tour¬ 
nament  came  to  a  close  when  the  Outlaws  beat  the 
Faculty.  The  tournament  wound  up  with  much  more 
interest  and  enthusiasm  than  when  it  started.  Although 
one  or  two  teams  failed  to  live  up  to  expectations  the 
tournament  as  a  whole  was  extremely  good.  The  record 
'of  the  teams  is  as  follows: 

Outlaws  11  —  Farm  1  Engineers  7  —  Farm  6 

Faculty  6  —  Engineers  0  Outlaws  10  —  Faculty  7 
Carpenters  2  —  Farm  1  Outlaws  7  —  Farm  6 
Engineers  11  —  Carp’nt’rs  6  Outlaws  23  —  Engineers  1 
Faculty  6  —  Carpenters  5  Outlaws  10  —  Truck  0 
Faculty  13  —  Farm  1 1  Outlaws  6 —  Carpenters  4 
Outlaws  16  —  Faculty  7  Carpenters  beat  Truck 

ANOTHER  VICTIM  FALLS 

John  Ziobro  '37 

The  greatest  or  biggest  obstacle  in  the  soft-ball 
tournament  was  overcome  when  the  Outlaw  soft-ball 
team  defeated  the  strong  Carpenter  Crew.  The  Carpen¬ 
ter  Crew  was  striving  to  break  the  Outlaws’ winning 
streak  of  six  consecutive  games,  while  the  Outlaws  were 
playing  to  extend  their  winning  streak  to  seven  games. 

A  closely  fought  game  can  well  describe  the  Out¬ 
laws  vs.  Carpenters  game.  Each  team  was  out  there 
fighting  every  minute  of  the  game.  The  Outlaws  took 
an  early  lead  and  were  never  headed  off.  The  Carpen¬ 
ters  tried  hard  in  the  closing  innings  to  get  ahead,  but 
the  Outlaws  had  their  fighting  blood  aroused  and  play¬ 
ed  heads-up  softball  to  stave  off  every  threat  the  Car¬ 
penters  made. 

The  game  was  played  on  October  28,  at  the  base- 
ballpark.  The  filial  score  of  the  game  was  six  to  four 
in  favor  of  the  Outlaws. 

One  home  run  was  made  by  the  Carpenter  Crew. 
This  is  the  first  game  that  some  member  of  the  Out¬ 
laws  team  did  not  make  a  home  run.  Now  that  the  Out¬ 
laws  have  defeated  every  contender,  it  feels  that  it  can 
defeat  the  team  that  is  pitted  against  them  in  the  finals. 

FACULTY  WHIP  FARMERS 

Bruce  Biles  '’38 

Monday  afternoon  at  4:00  P.  M.  the  Faculty  and 
Farmers  played  softball.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  a  run¬ 
away  for  the  Farmers,  for  at  the  first  of  the  fourth 
inning  it  was  eleven  to  nothing  in  favor  of  them,  but 
the  Faculty  got  busy  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  it  was 
eleven  all.  In  the  extra  inning  that  followed  the  Faculty 
got  two  runs  and  the  Farmers  none,  giving  the  Faculty 
a  13  to  11  victory. 
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